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OF course, the first session of the 
Avalon Summer School of Forestry was, 





financially, not a success. ‘This was ex- 
pected. The founders of the institution 
knew in the beginning that it would be 
some time before a School of Forestry 
could pay in America. There were just 
enough and just the kind of people pres- 
ent, however, to make it pleasant and 
informal. The mingling of congenial 
people, all interested in the same line of 
work, is always productive of much good. 
Throughout the session the bathing was 


‘good and moonlight sails were frequent. 


All left well satisfied hoping to return 
another year. 
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This illustra- 


BESIDES a lecture and election of officers the of much interest to foresters. 
tion was made from a photograph taken by Dr. 


meeting of the New Jersey Forestry Association 





COUNTIES. 


TON 


THE PLAINS OF NEW JERSEY IN OCEAN AND BURLINC 








in Lakewood, early in November, will probably TT. M. Lightfoot, on the 7th of last June, when 
include a trip to the Jersey Plains in Ocean and the laurel (Kalmia latifolia) was in full 
Burlington Counties, an almost treeless region bloom. 
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The Palisades Mountain Park. 

The proposition to preserve the Palisades of 
the Hudson River from further mutilation by 
their purchase by the public and their reserva- 
tion as a pleasure ground, has been met by favor- 
able expressions of public sentiment in all parts 
of the country. 

The Joint Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of New York and New Jersey appear to 
be giving the subject their careful attention, and 
as a preliminary to the forming of any opinion, 
have been examining the physical aspects of the 
territory, the legal questions involved, and the 
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also possessing 
necessarily be 


pographically attractive and 
mercantile advantages, must 
great, and the first impulse of a business man 
and a taxpayer is naturally to restrict the area 
to be so withdrawn from mercantile use and tax- 
ation to the smallest possible limits consistent 
with what appears to him to be the end in view. 
Where, moreover, the whole or a portion of 
such expenditure is expected to be borne by the 
general public whether in that term is included 
the people of a single State alone, or of the na- 
tion, the legislator, State or national, looks with 
suspicion upon the appropriation of the public 














A QUARRY ON THE PALISADES NEAR CLINTON POINT. 


equally important pecuniary problems which 
present themselves in connection with the re- 
moval from private occupation and the devo- 
tion to public use of so large a tract of 
land. 

In the consideration’ of a question of this 
kind, the cost of the carrying out of any scheme 
is, in the minds of many men, and, indeed, it 
may be said of the majority of those who are 
likely to be entrusted with the work, the most 
important problem. The purchase of a large 
tract of land in the vicinity of a great city, to- 


funds to that purpose. A member of the New 
Jersey Legislature from Atlantic county, or of 
the New York Legislature from Jefferson county, 
is apt to look with different eyes upon the pur- 
chase of several thousand acres of land on the 
banks of the Hudson from those with which 
the members of Bergen and Rockland counties 
might view the subject. So, too, in Congress, 
the members from Maine and Mississippi might 
not be inclined to view the expenditure of a 
large sum of money by the United States to 
preserve the great waterway to the country with 





as much favor as might the members from New 
York and New Jersey. 

It behooves the Commission, therefore, to pro- 
ceed with great discretion in the designation of 
the exact area to be acquired for the public use. 
But while extravagance is to be guarded against, 
too great parsimony is equally to be avoided. 
What is proposed to be accomplished is not so 
much for the benefit of those now living, cer- 
tainly not of those who have passed the middle 
age, as for the good of posterity, and it is better 
for any public man to be blamed for taking too 
broad a view of the subject than to be criticised 
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offers peculiar facilities for the pleasure and 
profit of the adjacent densely crowded masses 
of population and affords protection against for- 
eign and domestic foes, and at the same time is 
a delight to the eye of the lover of the pietur- 
esque in nature. This wonderful sheet of basalt 
which burst out from the bowels of the earth 
and overlapped the sandstones which for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years has been forming 
at the bottom of the seas, and then was in its 
turn for ages ground and scoured by the mighty 
glacier which came down from the Northwest, 
is now covered with the best preserved belt of 

















A FOREST GLADE ON THE PALISADES NEAR FORT LEE. 


and ridiculed to all eternity for having displayed 
a lack of breadth of view. 

The grounds on which the demand for public 
action in the matter of the preservation of the 
Palisades is based, are such as appeal to the 
patriot, the educator, the man of business and 
the artist. Right here, at the chief seaport and 
business metropolis of the country, there exists 
a geological formation which is renowned 
throughout the civilized world, presents unique 
features illustrating various epochs of the crea- 
tion and formation of the earth as it now exists, 


forest in the State of New Jersey, whilst at its 
base, five hundred feet below, flow the waters of 
the Hudson River. So solid is the texture of this 
stupendous sample of the material composing 
the nucleus of the earth that neither time nor 
ice nor flowing water have been able for myriads 
of years to do more than crumble off a few frag- 
ments from its face, and these lie heaped in pic- 
turesque confusion at its base, and forests have 
grown up and over them. 

So long as the beauty of the Palisade Range 
from thé Hudson River was undisturbed, no 
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thought was taken of the necessity for its pro- 
tection, but since a systematic mutilation of 
the features which make it attractive has been 


it ought to be protected. 

First and foremost is the purely sentimental 
consideration. It is a ‘‘thing of beauty ’’ and 
therefore ought to be undisturbed. If it is to 
be preserved for its beauty, it must be as a 
whole and not in fragments. Scars like those 
made by Carpenter Brothers at Fort Lee, Brown 
and Fleming at Clinton Point, and Treanor at 
Bumy Hook, spoil the whole range in the same 
way that a battered hat, 

a crumpled shirt and 
patched trousers would 
mar the appearance of an 
otherwise _—_ well-dressed 
man. 

From this standpoint, 
the extent of territory 
which must be restricted 
from defacement, is from 
Edgewater, opposite Gen- 
eral Grant’s tomb, to Pier- 
mont, a distance of six- 
teen miles. Not only the 
vertical wall of basalt, 
but its approaches at each 
end, the portals to the 
Palisades canon, as it 
would be called if it were 
a couple of thousand iniles 
farther west, must be pre- 
served from miutilation. 
Nature has clearly defined 
those portals. At each 
end there is a woodec em- 
inence a little back from 
the river front, leading the 
eye to a depression in the 
hill, beyond which there rises a beautifully slop- 
ing rounded promontory at whose summit on the 
river shore the vertical wall of tasalt begins, 
and for eleven miles continuously challenges 
the passers’ admiration by its bold and pic- 
turesque front, rising sheer from tliree hundred 
to five hundred feet above the river level, and 
fringed at its base with the picturesquely 
wooded talus. The State of New Jersey, the 
State of New York, the American Nation, can’t 
afford to have this front gashed by greedy con- 
tractors, 

But aside from sentiment, this tract of land is 
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needed for the recreation and instruction of the 
millions of adjoining residents. 

From the river front the summit slopes grad- 
ually to the west for two miles. The line of 
two hundred feet elevation runs nearly parallel 
to the river and about one mile and a quarter 
distant from the shore line and the intervening 
space is covered very generally with a thirty to 
fifty years growth of timber. This area of about 
eight thousand acres, taken in connection with 
the two approaches extending respectively to 
Edgewater and Piermont, comprising 
about two thousand acres, offers unparalleled 


each 


A CEDAR IN A TRAP-ROCK CLEFT ON THE PALISADES. 


advantages for the site of a woodland park for 
the cities of northeastern New Jersey and 
the southern Hudson river counties of New 
York. It is as near to Jersey City, Newark, 
Passaic, Paterson, Nyack, Yonkers, Tarrytown, 
Sing Sing ‘and White Plains, as the four thou- 
sand acres of new parks of New York City 
are to the centre of population of the city, and 
it offers advantages in the way of access by 
land or water, and of enjoyment of magnificent 
views, and of driving, wheeling and climbing, 
that no park lands anywhere else possess. As 
a forest preserve, including within its bound- 
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aries phenomenal natural scenery, this tract of 
12,000 acres is as worthy of preservation at 
the public expense as are the 17,565, 160 acres of 
lands in the far West which the United States 
Government has set apart for preservation, or 
the 2,807,760 acres of Adirondack wilderness 
which the State of New York has set apart and 
has partially purchased, or the ot ‘udred and 
seven acres at Niagara which * ate has pur- 
chased at a cost of $1,433,429. Its immediate 
advantages would be felt by a far greater num- 
ber of people than are affected by either the 
Niagara, Adirondack or Wyoming Reserve. 

In the third place, the Nation owes it to the 
metropolitan city of the country, it chief sea- 
port and its financial centre, to provide it with 
an adequate and dignified military post and 
headquarters of defence against foreign and 
domestic foes. Every great city needs such a 
post in its vicinity, for a store-house for arms 
and ammunitions of war, a training ground for 
troops of all arms of the service, a rendezvous 
for the concentration of masses of men and 
their speedy utilization in an emergency such as 
has arisen already in several instances and is 
likely to arise at any time in any great city 
where thousands of the worst classes of the 
community are congregated. Those who re- 
member the draft riots in New York in 1863, 
when for four days a large part of the city was 
at the mercy of a mob who pillaged, burned 
and slaughtered all that came in their way, 
cannot but realize the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of such a post. Chicago, after the 
Anarchist riots, awoke to the necessity, and the 
result is Fort Sheridan on a wooded bluff on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, from which, when 
the great railway strike last year threatened 
disorder, there issued promptly the Government 
troops armed and equipped for active service, 
and order reigned in the city. 

The .metropolitan district of the country is 
entitled to and demands from the Nation the 
establishment of such a post in a commanding 
position and within easy access of all portions 
of the district by land or water. The summit 
of the Palisades is the only locality around New 
York which offers the required conditions, and 
whose acquisition by the United States would 
serve the double purpose of military protection 
and the preservation of natural scenery, for 
both of which millions have been expended by 
the Nation in other localities. The extent of 
the territory required would be eleven miles in 
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length and from one mile to one-quarter of 
a mile in width from the shore of the Hudson 
River, comprising some two thousand acres, 
giving room for barracks, store-houses, practice 
and parade grounds, military roads and out- 
works for defence. 

There are, therefore, three objects to be ac- 
complished: The preservation of forests and 
striking natural features, the provision of pleas- 
ure grounds for three million people and the 
military protection of those people, and there 
are three parties to share the cost, the States of 
New Jersey and New York and the United States. 

Five-sixths of the territory needed would be 
in the State of New Jersey and one-sixth in the 
State of New York. The proportion needed for 
national purposes is one-sixth of the whole. 

If acquired directly by the National Govern- 
ment, either by condemnation or by purchase, 
that one-sixth would cost two-thirds of the price 
which would have to be paid for the entire ter- 
ritory, comprising as it does, all the property 
which has an exceptional value for residential 
purposes. If, however, the whole tract were 
taken for public purposes by the States, a fair 
proportion for the United States to pay would 
be one-third of the entire cost, the State of New 
York paying one-sixth and the State of New 
Jersey one-half: 

Such, in a general way, may be said to be the 
fundamental conditions of the problem which 
the Commissioners have to solve. 

If, after a thorough study of the scheme, it 
appears to be on too large a scale to be carried 
out successfully, modes of reducing it may be 
considered, but it must be constantly borne in 
mind that symmetry and harmony in the design 
are essential to success, and that to secure aid 
from the National Government, the States must 
show themselves willing to bear a considerable 
share of the burden. It must also be considered 
whether the localities directly benefitted ought 
not to be called upon to lessen the burden on 
the States themselves. 

As a last resort, it may be worth considering 
whether, in case of disinclination of the General 
Government to do its duty in the premises, the 
State of New Jersey itself would not be willing 
to expend out of the surplus in its treasury, less 


‘than one-third of a million dollars to preserve 


her own character as a civilized community, by 
purchasing as a public ground the talus between 
the vertical cliff of the Palisade Range and the 
shore of the Hudson River. Cc. 
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The Teaching of Geography. 
From the Baltimore Sun. 

‘* Much progress has been made in recent years 
in books on geography and methods of instruc- 
tion. We have gotten beyond the idea that the 
learning of geography consists in memorizing 
a dry list of proper names. Even in our ele- 
mentary schools there is some attention paid to 
the great phenomena of Nature and to the re- 
lations that exist between geographical facts. 
The understanding is to some extent appealed 
to, as well as the memory. Beginning with 
physical geography as a basis, including some 
features of geology, our books present chapters 
on the varieties of land surface and the influ- 
ence of waters and climates. Then comes the 
presentation of historical, political, and admin- 
istrative geography, and after that economic 
geography, which includes agriculture, mines, 
industry, transportation, trade, condition of the 
population, etc. Some attention has been given 
—in an elementary way, of course—to map- 
making in its various methods. In country 
schools the reform in teaching has been less 
marked, it is true, than in the larger cities, but 
with the general improvement of the books 
there has been a considerable advance every- 
where. Pupils of all grades have nowadays a 
clearer perception of the logical connection of 
the various classes of geographical facts—the 
. relation of cause and effect. But while the sub- 
ject matter of geography is better classified in 
the books and helps to comprehension are more 
numerous, much remains to be done towards 
improved methods of teaching geography. 
Many teachers still stick to the old ‘system’ 
to a certain extent, with the result that the pupil 
of to-day, in some cases, gets no more from his 
geography than a bare exercise of the memory. 
This is to be deplored, since with good books 
and good methods, the subject may be made 
the most entertaining and attractive in the 

’e curriculum. 
is connection much interest must attach 
tions made at the recent International 
G -aical Congress by Professor Levasseur, 
of the French Government, 1n a paper 


” 


aen 
on ography in Schools and Universities. 
In , ary instruction in geography Professor 
Levasseur insisted upon the necessity of begin- 
ning, not with generalities, but by description 
of the place in which the school is situated. 
Things, not words, are thus first brought to the 
student’s attention and the habit of thinking 
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upon geographical facts is the more readily ac- 
quired. The teacher, it is suggested, may begin 
with a plan of the school, whose outlines, with 
explanatory notes, make the child understand 
what a map is. Next the grounds about the 
schoolroom, with their several buildings and 
topographical features, should be mapped, and 
by a gradual expansion of the area dealt with 
every class of geographical facts and interests 
will be brought into view. - Progress by this 
method may at first be slow, but it secures, ac- 
cording to Professor Levasseur, the invaluble 
result of causing the student to see and under- 
stand what geography is about., It ceases to be 
a mere mumble of words—what every topic of 
education is reduced to by bad method. A 
further aid to ‘realism’ in geography was urged 
by Senator Campos, of Madrid, who explained 
that in Spain elementary geography is taught 
by a scheme of school excursions. The pupil is 
brought into immediate contact with his facts, 
and ceases to regard geography as a purely 
bookish affair. He finds himself already a ge- 
ographer in a limited sense, though he was not 
before aware of it, and perceives that what he 
has to do is merely to widen the area of his ob- 
servations. 

Much was said at the Congress of the utility 
of making geography a branch of instruction 
at the great universities, and the fact was 
brought out that the subject is nowhere ade- 
quately provided for. Teachers have no place 
to which they may resort for systematic train- 
ing in this important field. Yet there was 
never a time when the statesman, the. manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the ship’s captain, the 
post-office official and journalist so much needed 
adequate training in geggraphy. Few of our 
larger colleges and universities give it any 
attention whatever. It is presumed to be ‘ fin- 
ished’ in the preparatory schools, so that the 
average educated man begins life with a very 
limited knowledge of the world’s surface. It is 
not too much to hope that one effect of the dis- 
cussions of the Congress will be the establish- 
ment in leading institutions of courses of study 
in geography which will be worthy of the im- 
portance of the subject. Certainly we shall not 
have it taught satisfactorily in our secondary 
and primary schools till the universities have 


given us a corps of well-equipped and well- 


trained teachers.’’ 
By introducing a chapter or two relating to 
forestry and agriculture in common school 
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geographies, by including an article on the sub- 
ject in the readers and by observing Arbor Day 
in the proper manner, much can be accom- 
plished in an educational way without seriously 
modifying the curriculum. 


— 
Summer Meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation. 

The summer meeting of the American For- 
estry Association will convene on Tuesday, 
September 3d, 1895, at Springfield, Mass., at 
the time of the forty-fourth meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The Association will be called to order 
at 2 o’clock, on Tuesday afternoon, in the 
chapel of the Church of the Unity, on State 
Street. After the transaction of such routine bus- 
iness as may come before the Association, papers 
will be read, followed by discussions. Sessions 
will be held in the evening, and morning and 
afternoon of Wednesday. The subjects for pa- 
pers and discussions are to be mainly in the line 
of New England and New York forestry mat- 
ters. Delegates from each of this group of 
States will be called upon for reports of prog- 
ress and present conditions. Recent forestry 
legislation, water supply, protection of road- 
side trees, co-operative forestry, sea-coast and 
river-bank planting, municipal parks, etc., will 
probably form the chief topics, as well as the 
National Forestry interests. On Tuesday even- 
ing, at 8 o’clock, a popular lecture will be de- 
livered by some well-known speaker. Various 
excursions have been arranged to localities of 
interest in the vicinity of Springfield, and also 
to more distant points. A visit to the parks of 
the city has been planned, and, if desired by 
a sufficient number of members, arrangements 
can be made to examine portions of the exten- 
sive system of municipal wooded reservations 

in the vicinity of Boston. 


The following new books relating to Forestry 
and Botany may be had of B. Westermann & 
Co., 812 Broadway, New York City : 

Lehrbuch derWaldwertrechnung und Forst- 
statik, von Dr. Max Endres . seme eae 
Vorgeschichthche Botanik der Cultur und 

Nutzpflanzen der Alten Welt auf Grund 

Prahistorischer Funde, von Dr. Georg 

Buschan . 55 Bie Bg ec - ce ge aS 
Die Erkrankung der Kiefern durch Cenan- 

gium Abietis, von Dr. Frank Schwarz . $1.25 
Die Ernahoung der Grunen Gewachse, von 

Dr, Adolf Mayer . ere 
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Short Sketch of a Forest Fire.* 


BY THEOPHILUS B. PRICE 


The fire I shall write so briefly about began 
at Reed’s Crossing, between Woodmansie and 
Shemong, on the line of the New Jersey South- 
ern Railroad. This was Sunday, July 8, 1894. 
It crept gradually southward some ten miles, 
and then swept fiercely eastward fifteen more, 
till it burnt itself out just back of the shore 
villages from West Creek to Waretown. How 
it crossed the various branches of Wading River 
I cannot tell, but the fact is evidence of some- 
body’s neglect. Had the State a forest fire 
corps, as the United States has its life saving 
service, this long burning fire need never have 
been. 

The writer from his home in Tuckerton saw 
the far off smoke, twenty miles distant, and 
knew the possible danger, but none to whom he 
spake showed any interest, merely replying that 
it was a great way off. This was the period 
when the incipient fire should have been put 
out. 

Likea tiger, left to itself, it crept stealthily on. 
By Thursday night it was down in the neighbor- 
hood of Martha Furnace, and when Friday, 
July 13th, brought a brisk wind to fan it, the 
flames rushed madly over miles of country upon 
West Creek, Stafford Forge, Manahawken and 
Barnegat, which were in jeopardy the whole of 
the next day. 

Meanwhile, a second fire had been started ' 
back of Bridgeport which greatly endangered 
New Gretna. This fire finally merged with the 
former, but in its beginning was entirely dis- 
tinct, and is supposed to have been set in a 
spirit of revenge. On Friday, July 13th, it 
broke out, and during Saturday and Sunday 
wrought havoc around Bass River, destroying, 
beside valuable timber, a saw mill and four 
houses. 

In one of the houses lived a confirmed invalid, 
who had to be carried away. Is it not wrong 
tamely to leave communities exposed to such 
peril? 

Since space is wanting to describe the whole 
field of conflagration, it seems best to pass to 
one’s personal experience. 

* This fire was very disastrous, The writer, Mr. Price, 
of Tuckerton, was an active participant in its extinguish- 
ment. It covered an area of not less than one huodred 
and seventy-five thousand acres. The region looks like, 
or in fact is, a desert, reminding one of a worn-out world 
or the surface of the moon.—Ep. 
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On the Friday the fire raged across the coun- 
try. I rode out into the woods to investig..te. 
The main body of flames had swept by upon 
Stafford Forge and Manahawken, but the long 
flank was left, mile after mile of fire backing 
down toward Tuckerton. A northwest wind 
would therefore bring us instant and most alarm- 
ing peril. An attempt was made to rally a fight- 
ing force, a harnessed team going at evening 
into the village, the danger and opportunity 
being both presented. The men acknowledged 
the truth of all that was said, but firmly took 
the stand that they ought to be paid. 

Are they not right? They do not own a foot 
of forest. The owners are capitalists living in 
New York, Philadelphia and other States and 
cities. Why should boatmen and laborers spend 
a night in severe and dangerous toil without 
compensation, fighting fire for absent owners? 
And again : why should absent owners pay men 
to fight fire when they go out an undisciplined 
mob, under impromptu leadership, and when it 
is often too late to save the property? And 
again: who shall telegraph the owners and get 
them to act? 

If any one thinks townships can act, I reply, 
this fire burnt property in at least eight town- 
ships. For them to act as townships would be 
a wasteful and confusing policy. 

If the State acts by means of large districts 
we shall have unity. This fire could have been 
put out a dozen times by a small State force, 
paid, officered, disciplined and known to have 
authority. . The State taxes forest property and 
also the exposed towns. 
protection? One cent per acre annually under 
wise organization ought to pay the cost. 

But Tuckerton was not rid of her fire. 
has encompassed her with bays and rivers, and 
a merciful Providence held the wind continu- 


Does it not owe them 


Nature 


ously in a quarter from the sea. 
slowly enclosed her. 

Alive to the folly of sitting still, another effort 
was determined upon. Knowing two good men 
who were willing to fight, it was decided to go 
out with these alone if necessary, but there were 
hopes that the example would have inspiration. 
So it proved. We started one evening at six 
o’clock, and by nine had fifteen or twenty men. 
Three or four miles of fire were suh-*-ed, and 
when we returned wearied at three ck in 
the morning, it was expected a fresh to. 2 would 
finish the arduous battle. But the fresh crew 
never came, and the mile of fire left burning 
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Still the fire’ 
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within forty eight hours undid the work accom- 
plished. 

Another proof of the need of organization. 
Other days pass, and again one afternoon the 
smoke arises black and near. I hasten forth to 
find a Jew in the outskirts has been seized with 
a panic and has set a fire nearer, hotter and 
more dangerous than the one that frightened 
him. The new fire sweeps wildly before the 
wind, whereas the old fire had to burn against 
the wind. 

Fifty men sit looking on. 

Two things are evident. One is that nine- 
tenths of the people are mere spectators. The 
other is that a section gang sent by the railroad, ° 
being paid for their time, expect towork. These 
men go into the line of fire, but the task before 
us is hopeless unless we can find a strategic 
point from which to fight. Fortunately it is 
found at last, just in the nick of time, and by 
hard work and back-firing we gain the day. 

This fire, so narrowly brought under control, 
ought to have beeti watched, but with no sys- 
tem who is to do the watching? 

In a few days there is peril again, with the 
enemy at still closer quarters. Two bodies of 
men go out and begin work by direct assault on 
each extremity of the fire. They are perhapsa 
mile apart. The thermometer in the woods is 
above a hundred degrees and the flames are like 
The men lie down again and again 
from exhaustion. There is no drinking water. 
The woods are a tangled thicket of undergrowth 
No tidings come from one company 
No one knows whether 


a furnace. 


and briars. 
of men to the other. 
the fight is maintained elsewhere, or how large 
a body of fire remains toconquer. Discourage- 
ment appears. Then a volunteer of one com- 
pany undertakes todetermine the situation. He 
finds two-thirds of the fire put out; the other 
company of men completely discouraged and 
on their way home; a plucky worker fighting 
single handed in the middle of the line of fire, 
though ignorant of other helpers. 

A knowledge of the situation cheers everyone 
and all return to work with a will. Drinking 
water is brought by a team, and in a brief space 
the battle is over. Many lessons appear, but 
they sum upin this: There must be organiza- 
tion, and it is especially desirable to have good 
leadership. 

Read Rodway’s ‘In the Guiana Forest.’’ 
It is pleasantly written and full of meat. 
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Regular Meeting of the New Jersey Association 
in Lakewood in November. 

The next annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Forestry Association will be held in Lakewood 
early in November? Arrangements will be made 
so that all who desire may visit the Plains in 
Ocean County during the day. In the evening 
at Lakewood there will be an illustrated lec- 
ture and election of officers. The party will 
return the following day after inspecting the 
forests in the region of Lakewood. Every ef- 
fort will be made to make this a pleasant and 
All persons interested in 
At that time 
in the 


instructive meeting. 
the subject are invited to attend. 
Lakewood, the famous winter resort 
Pines, will be unusually beautiful and gay, and 
the expense will be slight. 
+ 
Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 
Ashadie grove not farr away they spide, 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose loftie trees yclad with sommer’s pride 
Did spred so broad that heaven's light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any starre ; 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward farre : 
Fair harbour that them seems; so in they entred arre. 


And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes’ sweete harmony, 
Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling pine, the cedar, proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar, never dry, 

The builder oake, sole king of forrests all, 

The aspine, good for staves, the cypresse, funerall, 


The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours, 

And poet’s sage, the firre that weepeth still, 

The willow worne of forlorne paramours, 

‘The eugh obedient to the bender’s will, 

The birch for shaftes, the sallow for the mill, 

The mirrhe sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 

The carver holme, the maple seeldom inward sound.* 
—Stanzas 7, 8 and 9, Canto I of Spencer’s Faery Queene. 


* The sayling pine refers to its use in the con- 
struction of ships; the vine-prop élm, to the 
fact that the elm in ancient Italy was largely 
used to train up the vine; the poplar never dry, 
probably to the fact that it flourishes in damp 
places ; the firre that weepeth still, to the resin 
exuded in the form of tearlike drops ; the wil- 
low, worne of forlorne paramours, the badge of 
deserted lovers ; the eugh, obedient to the bend- 
er’s will, refers to its use for bows; the sallow 
for the mill—according to Nisbet, the only 
species of willows ‘‘ that seems to have been a 
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true native of England is the Saugh, Sallow or 
Goat Willow (Sa/ix Caprea), which, like its 
hardy relative, the Aspen, is to be found over 
the whole length and breadth of Europe, and 
also stretches far eastward into Asia. It is 
common in moist low-lying tracts of woodland, 
and is easily distinguishable from any of the 
other species of Willow by its broad oval leaves, 
pointed and generally twisted at the tip, which 
are of a smooth, dark-green color above, but 
covered with greyish down beneath. It is, 
however, in general a tree of only the second 
or third magnitude, and is very frequently to 
be met with as a mere sprout on bi!isides.’’ 
The phrase ‘for the mill’? seems te iadicate 
iliat it was used for lumber. Spenser probably 
used the term in a generic sense since the wood 
of the tree willows is much sought for in Europe. 
The mirrhe sweete bleeding in the bitter wound 
refers to the fact that the juice, although bitter, 
is sweet scented. Zhe warlike beech refers to 
its use for weapons, or to the fact_that the war- 
chariots of the ancients were made_of it. = 7he 
carver holme—the old English name for Holly, 


the wood of which is much used by carvers. 
~~. 


‘* The modern signification of the word forest 
has come to mean any woodland tract that has 
become an object of human care, with a view to 
the productive capacity of the soil being utilized 
to its fullest financial and economic advantage. 
The treatment of forests on sound, rational, sci- 
entific and financial principles constitutes the 
modern Art of Sy/viculture, which is now strug- 
gling hard for recognition and encouragement ; 
whilst the cultivation of individual trees, or of 
small groups or patches, intended rather for 
ornament, beauty, shelter or game rearing, 
forms the minor art of Arboriculture, whose 
wsthetic or game protecting objects are compar- 


atively independent of the exact financial de- 


mands that, in subordination only to the perma- 
nent maintenance of the productive capacity of 
the soil for the growth of timber crops forms 
the ruling principle in Sy/viculture. The differ- 
ences between Sylviculture and Arboriculture 
are, in fact, precisely analogous to those exist- 
ing between Agriculture and Horticulture.’— 
Brown & Nisbet. 


Mainly through the efforts of Mr. B. E. Fer- 
now, the Forestry exhibit at the Atlanta Exhibi- 
tion will be very complete and of special value 
to those interested in the lumber and other for- 
est industries of the South. 
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Hon. Augustus W. Cutler. 

One of the most active leaders of forest re- 
form in the State of New Jersey is Hon. Augustus 
W. Cutler. For many years Mr. Cutler has 
been patiently working for the betterment of 
the farm and forest-lands of his State and in 
increasing the number and improving the con- 
dition of our common schools. His career up 
to date has a useful and varied one. 
Although active in politics for many years, his 
character is beyond reproach and his honesty 
proverbial. 

While a member of Congress it was mainly 
through his efforts that the Department of 
Agriculture was made an Executive Depart- 
meut. As early as 1879, in a speech on the bill 
declaring the Department of Agriculture one of 
the Executive Departments, Mr. Cutler said : 

‘* Arboriculture has begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the economist, for the wholesale destruc- 
tion of forests 
attention of Government, affecting as it does 


been 


and trees should receive the 


climate, rain-fall, ete., and it behooves us to 
commence now diffusing information upon this 
important subject before we shall have arrived 
at that point to which European governments 
have reached, and who are now, and for a long 
time have been, engaged in efforts to save from 
total destruction their timber and trees, and 
have appointed agents at the expense of the 
Government to protect them.” 

Even at that time he recognized the value of 
our forests and the judiciousness of husbanding 
our resources. He predicted at that time the 
direful effects to which the reckless destruction 
of our forests is leading us. He recommended 
also the preservation of birds, predicting that 
insect pests would destoy our crops and blast 
our forests. 

This was the first bill ever introduced in Con- 
gress creating the Department of Agriculture. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, and was “‘ pigeon-holed.’’ He in- 
troduced the same bill at the second Congress, 
and made a speech which was largely published 
in all the papers in the agricultural States of 
the West and Southwest, and the bill passed the 
House, but failed to pass the Senate, but at the 
subsequent session of Congress became a law, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture became a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, and from 
that time forward the agriculturists of- this 
State have ever been warm and zealous friends 
of Mr. Cutler. 
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Mr. Cutler has always been a4 strong advocate 
of the free school system, and in 1861 drew the 
original free school bill, and in 1864 he in- 
augurated the fight against the railroads to 
obtain the control of, and to secure the proceeds 
of the sales and rentals of the riparian lands 
for the benefit of free schools. ‘The fight was 
successful, and during the first year over a 
million of dollars was paid into the free school 
Millions have added since, and 


fund. been 


millions yet remain for the benefit of free 


schools. 

He also introduced and advocated the bill 
making women eligible as school trustees. 

He has been called the father of the present 
free school system of New Jersey, a title which 
is indeed great in its significance. 

While in Congress he introduced and advo- 
cated a bill to appropriate the proceeds of the 
sale of the public lands to the different States 
and Territories, according to their population, 
for the benefit of free schools. 

He is a life member of the New Jersey Forestry 
Association. 

Minute Relating to the Late Mr. Burrough. 

The following minute relating to the late Mr. 
Burrough was passed at a meeting of the New 
Jersey Forestry Association, held in Trenton on 
June 18th: 

On the 3rd of May, 1895, at the close of a 
perfect day, the spirit of Edward Burrough, first 
President of the New Jersey Forestry Associa- 
tion, passed into the higher life. 

At the home of E. Burd Grubb, on the banks 
of the Delaware River, he had just finished an 
address replete with patriotism and religious 
feeling. After having bade his comrades good- 
bye, he stepped aside and this was his last 
farewell. 

We, his comrades who are left, can but bear 
our testimony to his worth, his sound business 
judgment, his practical knowledge of men and 


It was his nature to be kind, and there are 
many in every walk of life to testify to this 
trait. He was descended from Edward Bur- 
rough, the friend and companion of George 
Fox, and it would seem inherited many of the 
traits of his great ancestor as well as his name. 

In his life-work and in the peaceful beauty of 
his death we have more for which to be thank- 
ful than to regret. 

W. H. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
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“Trees are Imperfect Men.” 

According to the zreat philosopher Emerson, 
plants ‘“‘grope ever upward towards conscious- 
ness ; the trees are imperfect men.”’ ‘The differ- 
ence between a tree and a man is more apparent: 
than real. That trees deserve as much respect 
as some men may not be as rash a statement as 
some may think. Man is vain enough to sup- 
pose that he is the most perfect thing on earth, 
and that loneliness is his absence. In studying 
man in relation to the things around him two 
facts must be borne in mind. The first of these 
is that he must stand off, as it were, and look at 
himself in a wholly impartial and unprejudiced 
way as being simply a part of this great uni- 
verse ; and secondly, the conclusions are only 
the results of the workings of his own brain 
and senses, and these results, although to us 
apparently correct, may be wholly wrong. 

The majority of thinking people believe that 
the thousands of species of living things on this 
earth have been evolved from simpler pre-exist- 
ing forms. It is certain that as we descend the 
scale of living things we reach a place where it 
is impossible to distinguish the animal from the 
vegetable. It is safe to say that they hada 
common origin; that they began, in other words, 
at about the same point, and that one developed 
in one line and the otherin another. They have 
had the same length of time for development 
and have been subjected to about the same 
changes and conditions. Man stands at the end 
of one line and a tree, certainly one of the most 
perfect things on earth, at the end of another. 
Nature in the past has tried several lines of de- 
velopment, many of which have proved failures, 
the records of which may be found in the rocks 
of the earth. We have no reason for saying 
positively that the tree is inferior to man, or that 
they are equal, They are simply co-ordinate. 
The sooner we get over the idea that everything 
on earth was made for man the better. 

We are dependent upon the vegetable world, 
but the vegetable world can live without us. 
Many men believe that there is a great law of 
compensation, an excellent example of which 
isin the fact that the plant gives out oxygen, 
which the animal uses, and the animals give out 
carbonic acid gas which the plant uses. The 
fact is that the carbonic acid gas expired by 
animals is not a drop in the bucket. The veg- 
etable world would not miss the quantity were 
it deprived of it. Every tree while growing 
gives out carbonic acid gas like an animal, and 
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when it rots or burns all is returned again tothe 
atmosphere and soil except, of course, the seeds, 
which form its offspring. One thing is certain 
that the sooner men learn their place in this 
world and learn to respect and admire the things 
around them the better they will feel. 

A tree is almost if not as delicate as a man. 
It is sibject to disease and must fight with its 
fellows for food and light. Im that respect a for- 
est is a city of trees. The struggle for existence 
is as strong in the vegetable as in the animal 
world. 

Speaking of man and the forest in Guiana, 
Rodway says: ‘‘ To consider man as one of the 
species of living things in the forest, instead of 
the ruler over everything may, perhaps, shock 
the sensibilities of the ultra-conservative. In 
Europe and North America we see him carrying 
on such gigantic works that he seems to be a 
monarch indeed, but here, where nature is so 
much more rampant, it is the tree which comes 
to the front—everything else seems subordinate. 
Men are few, quadrupeds scarce, and it is only 
when we come to insects and plants that we find 
a dense population. These latter are every- 
where, mutually utilizing each other for their 
own purposes, and entirely ignoring the fact 
that there is such a personage as the ‘ Lord of 
Creation.’ If it came to a dispute as to their 
respective powers no doubt the forest giant 
would have the best of it. The Indian chops 
him down now and then, but only to make room 
for his offspring, that rise with tenfold energy. 
An ugly clearing has been made which is un- 
sightly for a time, but this is soon filled up and 
obliterated as if it had never been.”’ 

To love and respect trees one must know trees. 
It is usually the case that those who think and 
know the most about the things around them 
are the persons who admire and respect them 
It may be bold to compare a man 
They are, however, similar in many 


the most. 
and a tree, 
respects. 

The various functions are specializsd in both 
in certain sets of cellsor organs. In both there 
are organs for support, protection, nutrition, re- 
production and respiration. But the main point, 
which can never be settled is, is there a possi- 
bility of consciousness in the higher plants? 
There is much that defies explanation in the 
vegetable world. Even the common dandelion 
disports itself in a curious way. 

When in bloom it lifts its head high above 
the grass, but just as soon as the flowers are 
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fertilized, it drops close to the ground. Its 
involucre shuts to protect the seeds which are 
forming and as soon as these are ready, it lifts 
its head again so that the wind may scatter 
them. 

There are hundreds of such instances. Peter 
Henderson, in his Hand-book of Horticulture, 
says that if chloroform be applied to the leaves 
of the Wimosa pudica, a species of sensitive 
plant, its sensitiveness is suspended until the 
effects of the anaesthetic have passed off. 

The essential functions, movement, reproduc- 
tion and nutrition are as evident in the simple 
monad as in us. One is prone to believe, how- 
ever, that these essential functions are con- 
trolled by another power ; that there is inherent 
in the protoplasm a function which prompts 
the organism when and how to move and when 
and how to reproduce its kind or feed. 

This is expressed in the following words by 
Dewey: ‘‘As we go lower and lower in the 
animal scale, we find the distinctions of sense 
organs slowly obliterated, until we get toa point 
where there are no differentiated organs for 
sight, sound and touch at all. At this point, 
sensation must be one palpitating homogenous 
mass of consciousness, with no breach of con- 
tinuity of kind or number, but simply expand- 
ing and contracting in intensity.’’ 

The various functions of our body are special- 
ized in certain sets of cells or organs just as 
there is a division of labor in a community. 
Movement is localized in muscles and bones, re- 
production in the reproductive organs, nutri- 
tion in the alimentary canal and accessory 
organs and blood system and that “ palpitating 
homogenous mass of consciousness’’ has the 
cells of the brain for its palace and the nerves 
as countless reins by means of which it guides 
the body. 

Consciousness is arranged in planes. 
species is in a certain plane within which there 
is considerable individual variation. The sim- 
plest state is in the unicellular micro-organisms 
and the planes increase in complexity as we 
ascend the animal scale until we reach man- 
kind where its wonders are bewildering. 


Each 


Whether there is a similar development in ° 


the vegetable world is of course a question. 

It seems unlikely that the ‘‘ crude conscious- 
ness’’ which is so evident in the low forms of 
plant life should remain undeveloped while the 
other functions have become localized in such 
elaborate organs as the flower, with such varied 
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contrivances for the dessemination of seeds and 
pollen, with such a complex laboratory of 
organic compounds, and even in some instances 
with bacteriods as slaves to absorb for them the 
essential element of their food. J. Forp. 


— ~~ 
Letter From a Woodland Owner. 
Editor of the Forester : 

SiR :—I am a woodland owner. At one time 
my land yielded a fairrevenue. Now I am land 
poor. Itisa burden to me. Railroads, careless 
individuals and incendiaries have ruined me. 
The pine and oak on the upland is even unfit for 
Before my cedar is large enough for 
hop poles it burns. I rake and scrape in every 
way to pay my taxes. I cannot insure it nor 
sell it. Had I invested its value in Atlantic City 
ten years ago I would be rich. My property 
would be protected by fire companies and police, 
and even if it did burn, I could get some insur- 
ance. A nation consists of rational mortals 
bound together to protect themselves and their 
It is rank 


cordwood. 


property—otherwise it is anarchy. 


I pay my taxes promptly and have 
always been a patriotic citizen. The State owes 
my property some protection. On Saturday, 
August 17th, it was necessary for me to goaway 
on business. When I returned the following 
Monday all the merchantable timber left to me 
vas in ashes. The fire was set by a locomotive 
and no one lifted a hand to extinguish it. It is 
time to quit making laws for fun, or laws that 
may be enforced. It is time for the State, in- 
stead of wasting millions on greedy, ungrateful 
politicians, to spend a few thousand dollars in 
preventing the half of its area from becoming a 
desert and its people from being paupers. 
A WooDLAND OWNER. 


injustice. 


August 20, 1895. 


a ind 


Insects are doing an unusual amount of dam- 
age to trees in the cities and forest. They ap- 
pear to be rapidly increasing, and in several 
localities have become almost as formidable a 
foe as fire. Many believe however, that fire in 
woods is mainly accountable, since it destroys 
the animals that feed upon insects and leaves an 
immense amount of dead wood in the forest in 
which they breed. Many pines have been killed 
this season by the pine-beetles (Dendroctonus 
terebans, the prime injurer of our pines, and 
Dicerca punclulata). ‘Too much care cannot 
be exercised in removing and burning all dead 
wood. Living underbrush and decaying leaves 
should not be disturbed. 
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South Jersey. 
By JOHN GIFFORD. 


From the Popular Science Monthly. 

A line drawn across New Jersey from Long 
Branch to Salem separates a peculiar peninsula 
known as ‘South Jersey.’’ This rudely tri- 
angular region is bounded by the ocean, 
Delaware Bay and River, and the rich farm 
lands on the outcrops of the marl-beds. 

This territory is slightly undulating, little 
cultivated, and sparsely inhabitated. There 
are sandy parts covered with pitch pines. 
Being unfit for cultivation, this should be left 
in forest, to regulate the climate and hold the 
sand in place. The pines are pioneers. They 
prepare the soil for other plants, and when cut 
are quickly replaced by oaks and other trees. 
There are loamy and gravelly parts worthy of 
careful cultivation, yielding excellent fruits and 
vegetables. 

There are low, boggy sections, in which 
flourish cedars, magnolias, maples, mistletoe- 
stunted gums, and the like. Many of these 
lowlands are fit for meadows and berry bogs. 
A striking feature of this region are the dark 
and dense swamps of white cedar. The tree 
is tall, straight, and sharp-pointed, yielding a 
soft, white, durable wood. In the humus of 
the swamp, which is often several feet in thick- 
ness, one tree supports another, and, if a few 
are cut, others fall in every direction. An old 
cedar-swamp bottom, through which there is a 
running stream, is usually selected for a cran- 
berry bog. Many acres of swamp land are 
covered with huckleberries in plenty and of 
fine quality. There are bushy, semi-marshy 
areas, with here and there a gnarled pine. In 
such places many rare and beautiful plants, for 
which the region is famous, are found, and, in 
spite of the flies and mosquitoes, have long 
been a favorite resort of enthusiastic botanists. 

There are also the salt marshes, called 
‘““mashes’’ by the hay-men and baymen, 
extending for many miles along the coast 
and bays, the rich black soil of which may 
some day be drained and tilled. It freshens 
when banked and sluiced. These marshes, 
endless to the eye, are intersected by many 
bays, salt-ponds, thoroughfares, and winding 
creeks, bordered with rustling reeds, resound- 
ing with the twitterings of many meadow- 
wrens, the cacklings of mud-hens, and cries of 
many birds of the snipe order. They are aglow 
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in season with pink, white, and yellow flowers, 
and flecked at times with the sails of boats 
moving in the creeks and These 
meadows yield thousands of tons of salt hay 
and black grass, which is still in many places 
cut with the scythe and carried by two men 
with ‘‘hand poles’? to the square, clumsy 
scows which are partly rowed and partly 
drifted to the landings. 

Many miles of salt meadow separate the 
mainland from the. narrow strips of sand beach 
bordering the sea, the white glimmering sands 
of which, covered in places with large hollies 
and red cedars, are washed hither and thither 
by the waves and piled by the winds in dunes. 
These beaches, on which are located the fa- 
mous seashore resorts to which thousands flock 
for recreation, are separated by many inlets, 
through which the tides sweep swiftly. 

Here and there are the gray, unsightly boles 
of trees which have been killed, and whole 
strips of woods blasted and blackened by 
fires which rage at times in these regions. 

Few spots are favored with more rivers and 
streams along which the scenery is wilder. 
Their waters’ are yellowish-red in color at 
first, but become black later, owing to changes 
in the peaty matter which they contain. Years 
ago these streams were dammed, to snpply the 
power with which to move the clumsy, old- 
fashioned bellows to pump air into the furnaces 
in the manufacture of iron from ‘‘ bog ore.’’ 

The sand of the hills of South Jersey is 
yellowish in color, because of the iron which 
it contains. When firmly cemented together 
by large quantities of iron compounds, a 
durable ferruginous sandstone or conglomerate 
is formed, which is the principal building stone 
of the region. In contact with decomposing 
organic materials, ferric oxide, the insoluble 
reddish coloring matter in the hills, is reduced 
to ferrous oxide, which combines with carbonic 
acid to form a carbonate of iron, which is 
soluble in water containing an excess of 
carbonic acid. Thus it is carried by the 
water to the bogs, where the carbonic-acid 
gas is exchanged for oxygen and the iron is 
precipitated in the form of ferric oxide; but, if 
there is a large quantity of decomposing peat 
present, it is deposited in ‘the form of ferrous 
Thus the so-called ‘‘ bog iron ore”’ 


bays. 


carbonate. 
is formed. 
. The ‘‘raising’’ of this ore and the manu- 
facture of iron therefrom was the leading 
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industry of South Jersey during the early part 
of this century. Charcoal was the fuel used 
and coalings were common throughout the 
“Pines.’’ An active coaling is now seldom 
seen. Shells were hauled by wagon or rowed 
and poled by scow from the seashore for a flux, 
the oyster then being of more value for that 
purpose than for food. Better oysters could be 
picked from those shell heaps than can be 
bought at thestandsto-day. Inamemorandum 
kept by the ‘‘ master ore-raiser’‘ for one of the 
largest furnaces there are many interesting no- 
tices of large quantities of clams and ruin 
sold, but the 
These account-books were decora- 


bought and oyster is never 
mentioned, 
ted with the pictures of soldiers and warships, 
showing well the prevailing thought ‘of those 
slays. 

There was then an extensive trade between 
South jersey and the West Indies, exchanging 
lumber and iron for rum, sugar, and molasses, 
in spite of the pirates who were ever at home 
in the thoroughfares, bays, and crooked chan- 
nels of the coast. Scattered here and there 
along these streams are the remains of what 
were once centers of a flourishing industry. In 
some places the furnaces and forges have been 
completely obliterated and forgotten ; in others 
only bits of black slag remain ; while in others 
the ruins are still standing. At the head of the 
Tuckahoe River there is a crumbling stack, at 
Allaire there are ruins, and at Weymouth the 
course of a canal may be traced by which the 
ore was brought to the furnace from the bog. 

The places were connected by stage routes, 
along which at regular intervals were the 
famous ‘“‘jug taverns’’ of old, the ruins of 
which in many localities may still be seen. 
They are now in the midst of the forest, and, 
like the remains of the forges and furnaces, are 
sad reminders of more prosperous days. To-day 
one may wander for miles along these old over- 
grown roads without seeing a single human 
habitation. 

In 1766 a furnace was built at Batsto, one of 
the first and at one time the largest in this coun- 
try. Batsto is in the heart of the ‘‘ Pines,’’ at 
the head of Mullica River. Battles were fought 
at Chestnut Neck near the mouth of this river, 
at one time a large and prominent settlement, 
and cannon balls, old pennies, and pebbles oddly 
decorated {on one side have been found on the 
beach. Skeletons of men have been bared by 
the winds, which some think are those of sol- 
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diers and others of Indians, since it was once an 
Indian village, as is indicated by potsherds, 
broken shells, flints and other signs, scattered 
all over the surface of the ground. Munitions 
of war were cast there for the Revolution. Gen- 
eral Greene himself owned a twelfth interest in 
the Batsto furnace, but sold out his share when 
he entered the army. 

Extending northward from the Mullica River 
are the ‘‘ Plains,’’ a dessolate region inhabited 
at one time, they say, by wild hogs. pine robbers 
and pirates. 

Weymouth was another important place. Ma- 
terials were forged there for the War of 1812, 
and street lamps standing to-day in Philadelphia 
and waterways in Mobile were molded there. 

Scattered here there throughout the 
‘Pines’? were active, thriving ‘‘ bloomeries.”’ 
Now all is silence, save for the noises of the 
woods. Instead of the buzz of the mill and the 
commotion of men at work, there can now be 
heard only the chirping of insects and the song 
of the cheewink by day and the croaking of 
The ruins of forges 


and 


toads and frogs at night. 
and furnaces, the large, dilapidated houses, the 
overgrown roads, the wharves, the sluices, the 
piers, the old fences, and the masses of black 
coal-dirt on the landings where vessels once 
came for wood and charcoal, are all evidences 
of what the country was when iron was made 
In the houses and ample 


” 


from ‘‘ bog ore. 
barns even of more recent date the spiders have 
woven their webs, the wasps have mudded the 
walls, and the rats scamper at home through 
the deserted rooms. Many orchards are un- 
trimmed and sterile, many meadows flooded, 
and many fields overgrown with briers and 
Indian grass. 

After the death of the iron manufacture, 
South Jersey passed into another industrial 
stage—the making of glass. The glory of this 
industry is also passing, and ruins of old fac- 
tories are not uncommon. 

Those furnaces and forges mark the infancy 
of the iron industry in America—an industry 
which has made this century ‘ the age of iron.’’ 
Its local decline was natural and unavoidable— 
due to an inadequate supply of ore, a crude 
manner of manufacture, and difficult means of 
transportation. 


Note —In the April number of the Popular Science 
Monthly there is an article on ‘‘ Traces of a Vanished 
Industry,” which describes in a graphic way the ruins of 
the old furnaces and forges in which many years ago the 
bog iron ores of Southern New Jersey were worked. A 
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somewhat similar state of affairs may be found in the 
northwestern part of the State, where the ruins of old 
forges may be found scattered all over Sussex and the 
greater part of Morris and Warren counties Some of 
these old forges are in complete ruins, but in a few the 
old trip-hammers and blowers still remain. In many 
cases the water-powers have been utilized to run saw or 
grist mills or small factories on the sites of the old iron 
works. The last of the forges in active op2ration, to 
our knowledge, was at Suuffiown, in Sussex County, 
where iron was turned out as late as 188, the blooms 
being shipped to New York for u:e in making anchors, 
There is this difference, however, that the South Jersey 
forges were abandoned on account of the exhaustion of 
the bog ore deposits, while in North Jersey they were 
simply superseded by improved methrds, since many of 
the iron mines of that region are still in active opera- 
tion. The old forge was more picturesque, perhaps, but 
less economical than its modern successur.—From the 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
- ~- 

Monopoly of Water Supplies. 
editorial on the monopoly of the 
water supply the Newark Daily Advertiser 
says: ‘Unless the State Legislature shall 
interfere, the whole of Northern Jersey, with 
its rapidly growing comunuities, will be at the 
mercy of private monopoly in its water supply.”’ 

‘* It is not, however, too late for the State to 
act in behalf of the people. There is demanded 
a systematic control of all the watersheds of 
New Jersey by the State. The monopoly that 
has seized upon the sources of water supply is 
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strong and gets stronger every year. 
establishing vested rights, the purchase or con- 
demnation of which, a few years hence, will 
bankrupt the State. . Every consideration of 
public policy, every safeguard for the future, 
every dictate of common sense, and every pa- 
triotic sentiment urges upon the Legislature the 
duty of State control of the sources of water 
supp'y in New Jersey.” : 
~-> 

J. Dorfler, I. and R. Technical Officer to the 
Botanical Section of the I. R. Court Museum of 
Natural History, Vienna, is engaged at present 
in the compilation of a complete Directory of 

‘ving Botanists of all countries, inclusive of 
Potanical Gardens, Institutes and Societies, also 
their papers and botanical publications. All 
societies of this nature are requested to send 
publications, etc., and publishers of periodicals 
will greatly oblige Mr. Dorfler by sending copies 
to his address : Vienna (Austria), I. Burgring 7. 


- oo. 
New Jersey is awakening to the fact that for- 
ests are valuable ; that they not only furnish 
useful products, but that they lessen, in many 
ways, the destructive forces of nature. 
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Notes. 
The. wood of the Laurel (Au/mia latifolia) is 
excellent for the manufacture of such: articles 
as napkin rings and paper knives. 


The lovers of shade trees will hail with de- 
light the time when telegraph and telephone 
companies are forced to place their wires under 
ground. 


“Say, FORESTER, did you ever see our young 
baron on horseback?’ ‘Yes, indeed! He 
sits on a nag like a piece of butter on a hot 


potato.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


The inborn tendency that certain people have 
to hack a tree is probably a relic of the time 
when the forest was the enemy of man. 
George Washington when a boy could not resist. 
it. After all, as Holmes says, we are only 
omnibuses in which our ancesturs ride. 


Even 


John Muir is a true poet-naturalist. He has 
travelled many years alone through the wilds 


of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. 


. All this he describes in a plain, charming way 


but at the same time accurate and detailed 
enough to satisfy the most particular scientist 
on earth. ’ 


The editor of this journal bought over a hun- 
dred Chestnut and English Walnut trees last 
spring of Thomas Meehan and Sons. They 
were selected trees, carefully packed in boxes. 
Although planted in extremely dry sandy soil, 
all are living. It pays in the end to buy trees 
of a firm that is thoroughly reliable. 


The question of regeneration is an important 
one in South Jersey. When cedar swamps are 
cut they are allowed to come up in several vari- 
éties of wood, the majority of which are unprof- 
itable kinds. By cutting out all the undesirable 
species for a few years after working the swamp, 
the quality can be completely changed at slight 
expense, w7 

We have just received a copy of the souvenir 
edition of a new song, entitled ‘Beautiful Trees 
of the Wayside,’”’ by Mr. George M. Vickers. 
It is dedicated to Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the originator of Ar- 
bor Day. It will be published in the next edi- 
tion of the book entitled ‘‘America’s National 
Songs.’’? This will aid, no doubt, in producing 
the proper kind of sentiment in the public 
schools, the fountain kead of reform. 
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The Popular Science Monthly is not a technical magazin 
/t ts the pioneer in educational improvement. ; 
/ts articles are by writers of long practical acquaintence with their sub- 
jects, and are written in such a manner as to be readily understood. a 
lt deals particularly with those general and practical subjects which ave’ % 
of the greatest interest to the people at large. . : 
Tilustrations are freely used in all cases in which the tex! may be thet 
by elucidated. : 
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A twenty-page practical and accurate work on scientific'and amateur horticulture, 
trated by numerous half-tone cuts and a full page Prang Lithograph of some native wild-fi 
or fern in each issue. Suitable for any library when bound. ~ 
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WARTHMORE (COLLEGE 





FOUR REGULAR COURSES ARE GIVEN. 


I. COURSE IN ARTS, for the Degrees of A. B. and A. M. 

II. COURSE IN SCIENCE, for the Degrees of B. S. and M. S. 
III, COURSE IN LITERATURE, for the Degrees of B. L. and M. L. 
IV. COURSE IN ENGINEERING, for the Degrees of B.S. and C. E. 


The Second Degrees named are given for Additional Study, on conditions 
named in the catalogue. 


Swezthmore College is situated on the P. W. and B. R. R., ten miles from Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. It is under the care of the Friends, and admits students of both sexes on 
equal terms. It has good Libraries of about 15,000 volumes, an Observatory, Chemical and Phy- 
sical Laboratories and Machine Shops. For full particulars, apply for catalogue to 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore Collee, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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General Courses in Geology, Botany and Zoology 
DEPARTMENTS OF MANUAL TRAINING, LITERATURE AND ART 


Dr. CHAS. DOLLEY, President, 
108 S. 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMMENTS 

‘“‘We are pleased to receive the first issue of THE FORESTER, a new bi-monthly periodical 
devoted to the protection and development of foresis in New Jersey.’’—Friends Intelligencer and 
Journal. 

‘THE FORESTER is capable of great usefulness, and its first issue is a most creditable one.”’ 
—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

‘“‘If it shall succeed in stimulating the interest of the citizens in regard to the preservation 
and development of forests, it will have performed a great service to the State.”’—New York 


Tribune. 
‘* Big oaxs from little acorns grow.”’ 
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